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Che South African Outlook 


The dead leaves that cling to a tree during the storms 
winter are pushed off from within by the rising life of 
ie sap in the spring. 
a 
he War. 

July, for the Allied Nations, has been a month filled with good 
lws ; for the Axis, by the same token, a month crammed with 
re portents. 

In his third Summer Offensive against the Russians—this 
me in the Kursk salient--Hitler has failed ignominiously, 
her his effort be judged by the time it lasted or by the 
sults gained. Furthermore, the Russians, not content with 
ing his onslaught, began an offensive of their own and this 
now endangering the whole Hun position around Orel and 
aking maybe for a sort of Stalingrad debacle there. During 
ily, too, the bombing of his industrial towns, ports, and 
-boat bases has increased not only in weight but in frequency, 
example, the great port and industrial centre, Hamburg, has 
id six heavy raids in seventy-two hours and in the first of these 
D less than 2,300 tons of bombs were rained upon it. Other 
wns, of which one is Essen, have also been handed out their 
€ of what is going, and with the U-boat menace no longer 
loping “according to plan” it is quite within reason to 
on Hitler as quite a worried man. 
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Nor can he look to his allies for comfort. They, too, are feel- 
g the weight of the Allied Nations’ fist. In the Solomons 
Japanese are desperately fighting to keep their grip on 
da, their last air-base in New Georgia. Strong points on 
orth coast of New Guinea are being heavily and regularly 
ded from the air. Even Surabaya in Java has been shown 
e well within reach of our bombers. In Burma, R.A.F. 
American flying fortresses have wrought destruction on 
iges, and road, rail and river communications ; in the Aleu- 


, their hold on Kiska is being loosened—and all this in July. 
* *% 3 * * 


for Italy, a successfu! invasion has been made on Sicily—a 
of the “ soft under-belly ” of the Axis—and in that island 
1 sides are carefully preparing for the decisive battle in the 
wth Eastern triangle around Mount Etna into which the 
ining forces of the island garrison have been driven. The 
ay marshalling yards and other military objectives in the 
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environs of Rome have been bombed and the Prime 
Minister gave a promise on 27th July, that if they are 
repaired they will be bornbed again, and—more disturbing still — 
for Hitler—his jackal, Benito Mussolini, has been overthrown 
and a new government under King Victor Emmanuel and Field- 
Marshall Badoglio has been set up. ip 
Whether Italy will continue fighting on Hitler’s side and risk 
having its motherland “seared, scarred, and blackened” as 
Mr. Churchill has promised its new rulers it will be if they do 5 
or whether the Italian people will demand “ release from war, 
freedom from servitude’? and after a reasonable interval an 
honourable place among democratic nations will be decided in 
other months than this July. : 
% XK % % 


H.E. Sir Patrick Duncan, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C. pore. 
The death of Sir Patrick Duncan on July 17th has deprived” 
South Africa of one whose name will live long in the records of 
our history. Born in Banffshire, Scotland, and educated a 
Edinburgh and Oxford, Sir Patrick later became private secretary 
to Lord Milner. During the period of reconstruction in the 
Transvaal after the war of 1899-1902, he worked with the 
famous “‘ Milner kindergarten” of whom he alone returned 
South Africa. With his sound knowledge of administration, he 

soon came to the fore in politics and first obtained Cabinet rank 
in the Smuts ministry from 1921 to 1924. In 1936, on the — 
recommendation of General Hertzog, he was appointed by 
King as Governor-General of South Africa, the first South 
African to hold the position. The appointment of one who had— 
been a party politician aroused a certain amount of criticism, bu 
his wide experience, his culture, and his knowledge of South — 
Africa eminently fitted him for the work which he was to perfor m 
with such quiet distinction. One difficult decision fraught with 

great consequences for our country, he had to make; in ~ 
September, 1939, he rejected the advice of General Hertzog to 
hold a general election and instead summoned General Smuts to_ 
form anew ministry. As Governor-General, he was set a harder — 
task than his immediate predecessors : formerly a politician, he — 
now had to play the more difficult constitutional role of Governor 
General and as first South African in that position, to maintain — 
its prestige. Both these functions he performed to admiration — 
setting a standard and laying the foundations of a tradition for _ 
future South African Governors-General. a 
The General Election. aoe 
The General Election has resulted in a great triumph for — 
General Smuts and his Government. In the new Parliament — 
the parties will be: United Party 89; Nationalist Party 43; — 
Labour 9; Dominion 7; Independents 2; Native Representa- 
tives 3. We trust that the large majority General Smuts holds 
will lead not only to vigorous prosecution of the war but of | 
urgent social reforms for the help of all sections. ae 
* * * * 


Battle-Cry of the N.M.C. in 

‘ Ayihlome |” (the battle-cry of the Native Military Corps) — 
is a new film made by African Film Productions Ltd., with the — 
co-operation of the Non-European Army Services and the 
Bureau of Information, and is the first film made with Natives — 
only forthe purpose of showing their military war effort. Accord- — 
ing to the Territorial News it is an astonishing revelation of the — 
abilities of the Bantu when properly trained. The striking 
quality of the film has been made possible through several factors _ 
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—the advice of Mr. K. A. Maxwell who is one of the few people 
in the Union who have consistently made films for Natives ; the 
reading by Mr. Twala, an African, of a verse from the poem 
“The Mendi” by Professor D. J. Darlow of the South African 
Native College ; and the sympathetic handling by cameramen 
and producers. The first of its kind, the film is a welcome 
tribute to the African’s patt in the war. 
* % * * 

Army Surplus Blankets : 

A matter of real urgency. 

In the course of a letter to the Johannesburg Star of July 13, 
“Warm” writes: ‘‘ In the Showgrounds at Pretoria, at the 
Salvage Depot, there are thousands of warm blankets, overcoats, 
warm socks, boots, no longer fit for issue to the Army, but most 
certainly fit for, and welcome to, those thousands unable to pay 
the high prices prevailing today. Stop selling the stuff to 
speculators who are making fortunes out of it, and distribute it 
amongst the poor. There is an organisation in every town in 
the Union able and willing to get on with this work, able to find 
the neediest cases in a matter of a few days.”’ Any small loss to 
the military could be made up by putting a nominal price upon 
each article : it is safe to say they are not getting much more than 
a nominal price from the speculators. And the Railway Depart- 
ment would surely convey the parcels free or at a nominal charge. 
To us it seems most regrettable that the suggestion of “ Warm ” 
was not made before. 

Qur Prison System : an Appeal for Reform. 

Mr. Julius Lewin in Common Sense for May appeals for reform 
of our prison system. He says, few people ask what happens 
to a man in prison. The answer is obscure because the prisons 
are deliberately shrouded in strict secrecy. This mystery helps 
to maintain public ignorance and, what is worse, the common 
assumption that, in some wonderful way, sending a man to 
prison either reforms him or deters others from crime, or some- 
how does both. That belief is an illusion. The figures show 
that to-day nearly one-third of those sent to prison have been 
there before, often for long periods. It is obvious that mere 
imprisonment does not ensure that an offender will be cured of 
his criminal ways. Nor need we wonder at this result. Under 
our present penal system, next to nothing is done inside the 
prisons to reform the inmates. 
routine—day in, day out, for long years—is such as to unfit a 
man for human society and life at large. He is cut off from 
friends and relatives; he is deprived of such minor human 
needs as tobacco; he may rarely talk. Indeed, the full set of 
regulations governing prison life is almost beyond belief. As 
a consequence, imprisonment starves a man’s social instincts, and 
kills his sense of personal responsibility. Moreover, 95 per 
cent. of prisoners are non-Europeans for whom nothing whatever 
is done when they are eventually discharged. Even the mines 
will not employ a Native who has served a long sentence;.and 
he carries a pass which tells the first policeman he meets that 
he has been in prison. No wonder that in his desperation this 
man soon commits another crime and returns to prison. Our 
prisons should be fitted with revolving front doors to indicate 
that those who are turned out are quickly turned in again. 

% * ¥ % 


What is to be done about this situation? That crime is 
rooted in social and economic conditions is beginning to be 
recognised. What is not well known is the progress that has been 
made in methods of penal reform in other countries .and the 
striking fact that every step taken to humanise prisons has led 
to a reduction, not an increase, in the number of future prisoners. 
Firstly, we cannot continue simply to recruit warders from the 
ranks of those unable to find otherjobs. Prison officials exercise 
a terrible power over defenceless men; they should themselves 
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be men of sterling character, specially trained for their ta: 
Secondly, prisoners should be allowed unofficial visitors & 
a panel of ‘these, as in England) to keep them in touch 
normal life. Thirdly, adult education should be given a: 
teaching in literacy to Natives. Fourthly, case histories shou 
be studied and further research encouraged. Above all, t 
official Prison Visitors Boards in each province should be r 
structed to include better qualified people appointed to pursue 
detail the whole task of penal reform in the light t 
information available only to them. If Dr. Colin Steyn wants 
make his present tenure of the Ministry of Justice memorab 
let him set mes reforms 1 ie motion without hs oe : 
% 
Soup re: to Feed 1 000 Children in Kimberley 
Locations. 

We learn from the Diamond Fields Advereisey that at a meeti 
of the Kimberley Native Relief Fund held-on July 13th it 
announced that £1,400 had been donated up to date, Li 
blankets had been distributed to Natives, and 500 blank 
which had been ordered were due to arrive. Soup kitchens | 
the two locations to feed 4,000 children were to start on 
following Monday. It was estimated that 6O00lb. of me 
would be required a day to make 500 gallons of soup. Throu) 
the kindness of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd., two wild 
beest a day will be delivered for these soup kitchens. Veg 
tables will be purchased in bulk. Wood has been donated, aj 
it was decided to launch an appeal for salt. It was decided 
continue the soup kitchen after the three winter months till t 
£250 donated by the Red Cross for this purpose had been usi 
up. Meat not required for the soup will be given to invali 
and the aged in the locations. The wildebeest skins will | 
converted into velskoene for the needy. The meeting decid 
to include all inhabitants in the locations. This will extend thd 
work to SHOES 
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Vacation Course on ‘‘ Religious Education in the School: 
In October 1941 a Vacation Course on Religious Instructit 
in the School was organized by a smali group of interests 
people in Natal. As a result of the success of this ventu 
requests for another course of this nature have recently be: 
received from various sources, including the Natal Teacher 
Society and the Natal Branch of the Christian Educatii 
Movement. The Natal Education Department recently decici 
to hold a similar course at the Natal Teachers’ Training Colley 
Pietermaritzburg from Ist to 4th October, 1943. There will | 
parallel lectures in English and Afrikaans. Among the lecturs! 
will be Sister Frances Mary, C.R., Principal of the Grahamstow 
Training College; Mr. J. H. Besant, M.A., Headmaster 1 
Cordwalles Boys’ Preparatory School, Pietermaritzburg ; M. 
S. R. Dent, M.Sc., Inspector of Native Schools; the Ret 
Albert Mead, M.A., Congregationalist Minister, Pietermarit 
burg. Afrikaans-speaking lecturers will include Miss : 
Kachelhoffer of the Union Education Department and Dr. | 
Greyling, General Secretary of the Dutch Reformed Chur: 
Sunday School Union and Editor of Die Kindervriend. Besici 
lectures covering a wide field of interest, relevant discussio! 
and demonstration lessons will also figure prominently int] 
programme. For further information with regard to this cour! 
accommodation, etc., teachers are asked to apply direct to t! 
Secretary for Education, P. O. Box 395, Pietermaritzburg, ail 
others interested to Miss S. Trollip, 222 Loop St., » Pietermati 
burg. 


% * a * 

National Sunday School Day. 
An earnest appeal is made to all ministers, superintendent 
officers and teachers of Sunday Schools everywhere to join 
the nation-wide observance of National Sunday School Day / 


August. 2nd, 1943. 
jPagust 29th. Special days are observed in the interests of many 
istitutions, but none has a more’ worthy object than the Sunday 
1 which, run by voluntary labour, exists solely for the 
ian religious training of the young. And in these days 
raining-is more needed than ever for the protection of our 
ndgirls against the moral evils of to-day. Ag a character- 
‘ming:institution the Sunday School is of vital importance not 
-to the individual child but to the Church and the Nation. 
tays the foundation of Christian character in the men and 
men. of to-morrow while they are reachable and teachable. 
1é necessary literature on how to observe the day can be 
@tained free from the S.A. National Sunday School Association, 

QO; Box 17,-PortsElizabeth., 

Meee a ee MP vr ad 

2 Late Professor Hoernle. . 
e death of Professor Hoernle, which took place on 21st July, 
$maade a.serious.gap in the ranks of those in South Africa 
10:are progressive in thought and action. Reinhold Friedrich 
fred Hoernle held important academic appointments in St. 
eadrews. University, Scotland, Durham University, England, 

d Harvard University, United States, before being appointed 
ofessor of Philosophy at the University of the Witwatersrand 
1923. Some of his books, such as Matter, Mind, Life and 
d stamped him as a philosopher of the front rank. But 
fessor Hoernle was not content to view the human struggle 
n the class-room-or the study. A notable strain of idealism 
jin his nature and. drove him out into crowded ways. Especi- 
y was lie concerned over the lot of the non-European races 
South Africa.: For years past he was President of the Insti- 
Me of Race. Relations, and through it and other agencies, by 
Wice and pen, he did much to keep South Africa informed as to 
Wefacts of the raviai situation and was active in practical measures 

amelioration. His Phelps-Stokes lectures published under 
We title South African. Native Policy.and the Liberal Spirit was 
nique -book which, if somewhat pessimistic, proved afresh 
2 eriginal’mind of the author. In the war years Professor 
sernle devoted much time and effort to educational work for 
icemen. To his. personal relationships he brought a charm 
d an interest in the human scene that made his companionship 
delight. South Africa could ill spare this scion of noted 
ssionary stock. To his widow and son we tender our deep 
d respectful sympathy. 
. * % % % 
/1e.new Bishop of St. John’s (Umtata). 
he Right Reverend Theodore Sumner Gibson was enthroned 
? Bishop of St. John’s in the Cathedral at Umtata on 21 July. 
ter being educated at Marlborough, Kettle College, Oxford, 
id Wells Theological College, Bishop Gibson worked for four 
ars'as a Curate in England and then came out to Pretoria 
‘ithedral in 1913. Eight years.later he became Archdeacon of 
imberley end in 1928 Bishop of Kimberley and Kuruman. In 
31 he was elected Bishop of Grahamstown but felt that he 
ala not so soon give up his work in Kimberley. Now after 
teen years’ work as Bishop of that Diocese he has felt it right 
accept his election to the Diocese of St. John’s which practi- 
lly means the Transkei. He must aiready know a good deal 
‘out the Diocese, for his uncle Bishop A. G. S. Gibson was 
*chdeacon of Pondoland before becoming Bishop Co-adjutor 
“Cape Town ,while Bishop Etheridge whom he succeeds is a 
lation. As the new Bishop has had so much knowledge of 
yuth Africa and is now only fifty-seven years old, we may look 
rward to a considerable. period of work for him in his new 
iocese where his experience will be of great value in the exten- 
yn of Church work in that Diocese which is likely to take place 
the coming years. We pray for God's blessing and guidance 
r him in this Diocese in which Bantu congregations and clergy 
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‘largely-predominate. ..— - “ mg, 
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Rev. Alexander Dewar. 

Rev. Alexander Dewar of King William’s Town attained his 
Jubilee as an ordained missionary of the Free Church of 
Scotland on June 4th. In honour of the occasion a large and 
representative gathering met, under the chairmanship of Rev. 
R. Godfrey. on July 6th, at Xukwane, near Debe Nek. Mr. 
Dewar was made the recipient of an illuminated address by the 
Native people; and among those who brought greetings were 
Mr. Owen (Chief Native Commissioner of the Ciskei), Rev. 
W. Auld, Rev. Dr. Shepherd and Dr. Bokwe. | . 

* a 

Margaret Ballinger Home. ¥ 

At a recent meeting of the Johannesburg Joint Council of 
Africans and Europeans the Hon. Secretary, Dr. Ellen Hellman, 
briefly outlined the history of the Association of European and 
African Women, originally established by Mrs. Ballinger in 
1935. It had first sponsored the Bantu Children’s Holiday 
Fund which had sent, twice a year, groups of African children 
who had been ill to the coast for a two weeks holiday. The 
Association had for long been aware that the real need was for a 
permanent home, which could offer convalescent care to children 
who had been ill and whose home conditions did not provide 
them with the necessary facilities for rebuilding health. The 
Association had accordingly established the Margaret Ballinger 
Home which had been opened as a holiday home for Bantu 
children, who were no longer in need of hospital attendance, but 
in need of rest, change and pleasant surroundings. Situated ona 
lovely farm near Roodepoort, it accommodated twenty children for 
a holiday of from two to six weeks, as circumstances demanded. 
Very shortly, alterations to existing buildings would make 
it possible to house fifty children at a time. The home was 
under the supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Adler who were assisted 
by a competent African matron and staff. As the Association 
was anxious that those children who most needed the care of the 
Margaret Ballinger Home should benefit, the Hon. Secretary 
appealed to members to make the existence of the Home known 
among as many Africans as possible. If members knew of any 
children, boys between six and ten, girls between six and sixteen 
living anywhere on the Reef or Pretoria who had been ill and 
whose economic circumstances prevented them from obtaining 
a holiday, she asked them to refer such children to the nearest 
clinic or hospital doctor with a request that an application be 
sent to the Superviser, the Margaret Ballinger Home, P.O. Box 
233, Roodepoort. No child could be admitted without a medi- 
cal certificate stating that he or she was free from any communic- 
able disease. Finally she stated that the Superviser would be 
glad to show any visitors round the Home and that members of 
Council in particular would always be cordially welcomed there. 

* * * % 

Location Children Gambling in the Street. 

A correspondent, L. Matthews, writes in the Star of July 13; 
Recently I had occasion to visit Lady Selborne location and I 
was appalled to see a group of children all apparently under the 
age of 12 sitting roundinacircle gambling. I was told by one of 
the teachers at the mission school that this sort of thing is the 
rule, not the exception. Mothers, fathers and all adults go out 
to work early in the morning, leaving the children to look after 
themselves. There is usually very little food in the house and 
no toy of any kind. ‘The children run wild in the streets and fall 
prey to all sorts of evil influences. We cannot expect them to 
grow up to be useful and honest people if they have this type of 
early training. What these children need is proper discipline 
and control such as they would get at school. There are a few 
mission schools at Lady Selborne, but these are full. There is 
room in them for only one-third of the children of the area. The 
Government should make it one of its first duties to see that _ 
more schools for Natives are built. 
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An African Speaks for his People 


AN IMPRESSIVE DELIVERANCE 


_ (At a meeting of the Cape African Congress held at Port Eliza- 
beth on 28th June, the Rev. J. A. Calata, in a presidential address, 
expressed some of the thoughts which are in the minds of many 
Africans to-day. We have pleasure in printing large portions of 
this address, notibecause, as some have said, it is moderate. There 
are times when we ought not to be moderate. We print it because it 
seems to us to have the quality of fairness, giving blame where it 
ought to be given and credit where it is merited. This quality is far 
more likely to make it influential both now and in the days to come. 
We are glad that Mr. Calata sees also the things that make for hope. 

—Editor, “ South African Outlook.’’) 


R. Calata said: We meet once more during the time of 
war. We may well be thankful that we live in a country 
which can permit us to meet in a political congress at a time like 
this. I hope none of us will be deterred from voicing his candid 
Opinion on any matter of national importance for I know the 
trouble you have taken to come to this conference. When the 
time came for summoning this conference we were doubtful if it 
could be attended, but as we saw the importance of calling you 
together we did not hesitate to send you notices. We now feel 
proud at the response we have received, for even those who 
could not come wrote letters of regret. You have shown us that 
you are ready to follow if we give the right lead. 
AFRICAN UNITY. 

The clarion call at this time is “ Africans please unite.’ Our 
people are terribly disunited. They have got so much used to 
being in different camps, opposed to each other, that it is difficult 
to believe that African unity can ever be achieved. ‘There is too 
much jealousy amongst ourselves that even those we have elected 
to be our spokesmen in the Senate, House of Assembly, Provin- 
cial and Representative Councils, find it hard to know what to 
say on our behalf. Yet we turn round and say that they have 
done nothing for us when we should know that we are to blame. 

If we are an oppressed and suffering people, why is it so diffi- 
cult for us to unite and plan the way out of it all? If the non-. 
African races which enjoy better privileges socially, politically 
and economically find it necessary to unite in Congresses to 
defend their national rights, why can’t we? Although I say this 
I have not despaired of the future. I think our people are 
beginning to sce that there is need for unity in order to obtain 
what we need. Let us put aside tribalism and religious denomi- 
nationalism and mould our political future united for the sake of 

‘our children. 


EXPRESSION OF LOYALTY. 

Please allow me at the outset on your behalf to express the 
loyalty of this Congress to His Majesty King George VI and His 
Government in the Union of South Africa, and to wish the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and their Allies every success 
and victory over their enemies. 

As one who is in personal touch with many African leaders in 
many parts of our country, I know how eager they all are to see 
the prosecution of this war to a victorious end. 

I am sure you all agree with me that although many of our 
young men have not yet presented themselves for military 
service, it is not through dislovalty nor through cowardice, for 
we are a loyal and brave nation. We can even claim to be more 
brave and more loyal than some of the so-called privileged 
people of this country. 

WAR AIMS FOR THE ALLIES. 

We believe in the aims for which the Allies are said to be 
fighting in this war. To quote the words of the former and late 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Chamberlain, which he 


uttered on the 3rd September 1939: “‘ It is evil things that 
shall fight against, brute force, bad faith, injustice, oppress 
and. persecution, and against them I am certain that the rig 
will prevail.” Mr. Churchill, his successor, in his first spec 
as Prime Minister in the House of Commons, said: “‘ You 
what is our aim? I can answer in one word: It is victo: 
victory at all costs, victory in spite of all terror, victory howe: 
long and hard the road may be, for without victory there is. 
survival.” And we also say without victory for the Allies the 
could be no hope for our race, and no Congresses for us, a 
therefore no survival. a 
CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. — 
We, members of the Congress in the Cape, believe that t 
Allies are fighting for the principles of Christian civilization wi 
all their implications, which is for the good of the whole world. 
Now it will be necessary for me to enlarge on this stateme 
and make it clear what I mean by principles of Christian civiliz 
tion. I mean: ie 4 j 
(1) Equality of men of all races before God their Maker. — 
(2) That God is the Father of all men and they ought to 
brothers one of another without distinction of rage or colour. | 
(3) ‘That every man should have the right to develop his f 
life according to his calling in order to contribute his best to t 
advancement of the State, and that.in order to enable him to | 
this he should be allowed to own property, movable and immo 
able, as long as such right is not in conflict with social justice 
general social welfare and also that the rights of labour should — 
equal in principle to those of capital in the management a1 
control of industry. 
Therefore Congress condemns wholesale : 
(1) Inequality of justice in law courts. It is wrong to has 
one law for the White man and another law for the Black mani 
white sins and black sins. 
(2) Ali forms of colour bars and colour discriminations. — 
(3) Low wages, a curse of this country. (ae 
(4) Native taxation, the iniquitous poll tax, lodger’s te 
the high house rent.in town locations. 3 
- (5) Shortage of land and the refusal to grant land tenure ( 
Africans in urban areas. | 
Because we believe that we are fighting for the maintenance | 
the principle of Christian civilisation we must also fight again 
those practices in our own country which militate against the: 
principles. Congress policy is to fight injustice without ar 
within, : a 
After commending the aim of seeking to have a milli 
members in the African National Congress and paying a war 
tribute to the President-General, Dr. A. B. Xuma, Mr. Calzi 
went on: | c Sat | 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. : 
The chief problem in this country is how to make the varios 
races of this land live together so that every person has an equ 
right with every other person. ‘The Social Security Code hop: 
to provide everybody with food, good health, good housing a1. 
environment, education and freedom. South Africa is a land | 
plenty; but there are few countries in the world. where 5 
many inhabitants live in poverty. The land and the mon} 
which are essential things are in the hands of a few and t! 
masses have to live by the sweat ‘of their brow and yet earn 
little that they remain all the year round: in semi-starvatici 


i 

This needs some adjustment, but how it can be done is the pro} 
lem. "ES Sith Sara ea : 
This country of many races has so far been saved from tt 


horrors of this wicked war. The world is looking for a Ne 
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der. Perhaps South Africa’s share will be to lead the world 
es ablishing the new order. I say, South Africa’s share in this 
¢; by that I do not minimise the part already taken by this 
wintry in this war, but we certainly have not suffered as much 
ther big countries, therefore we should present ourselves to 
r in the way of establishing a new order for mankind. 
y has Christian civilisation failed ? Because those who call 
mselves Christians have become selfish and forgot the Sermon 
the Mount. Now not only civilization but Christianity itself 
acing a challenge, I should say a crisis. 
fake Hansard and read the latest speeches by South African 
esmen in Parliament, read the debate on “the Indians 
ading and Occupation of Land Bill.” See some of the criticisms 
jelled agaist the Native Representatives because they try to 
end the rights of minorities regardless of race or colour. 
t. Calata spoke in high terms of the work done in the Senate 
Senators Malcomess, Welsh, Brookes and Rheinallt Jones ; 
the House of Assembly by Mrs. Ballinger and Messrs. Molteno 
‘Wid Hemming; and in the Cape Provincial Council by Mr. 
Mult and Mr. Burman. He then proceeded to say : 
AFRICAN WAGES. 
To-day through the labours of these men assisted by members 
the Native Representative Council we see an improvement in 
fican wages. ‘The teachers’ salaries have been put on a 
inder basis. Native secondary schools have sprung up in 
ast of our cities. I think in this connection we ought to con- 
Htulate Senator Malcomess (Vulinggondo). When his days 
me to an end, and he passes to the beyond, his name will ever 
hain as a household word. God bless him. These repre- 
tatives have refuted the idea that all White men are enemies 
Black men. Jn fact I am afraid they are putting a great deal 
¥ responsibility upon us when the new day will come when the 
nd of God will reverse the order, when it will be our turn to 
#ercise the power of trusteeship for people of other races and 
miours. I have not finished counting our blessings. To-day 
2 have great hopes that African trade unions are going to 
Wceive legal recognition and Africans will be included in the 
dustrial and Conciliation Act. This is what they are busy at 
w. Furthermore I hope they will tackle the sore question of 
rm labour and its conditions and the townward drift of Africans. 
‘Then there is the question of town Locations. There is 
ull a great deal to be done for Town Africans. The cities and 
‘ger towns may be ail right but the problem of management of 
Fe smaller town locations is becoming too big for the small 
fwn councils and their uneducated location superintendents. 
they find it hard to withstand the demands for cheap labour by 
se neighbouring farms and they resort to oppressive measures 
ind keep the town wages too low. 
I think a word of credit should be said to the Native Affairs 
fepartment. I know that it is a very unpopular Department. 
also do not like it, but of late it has contributed a good deal 
‘wards the improvement of African conditions. Mr. Smit the 
Lad is a good man and lately another man has joined his 
aff. I refer to Mr. Gordon Mears. This Department must 
isappear in time but while we have it we must do the best with 
remembering that it serves the Minister for Native Affairs, a 
ian who must serve the interests of his political party no matter 
dw good he may be himself. I have no sympathy for the 
lative Affairs Commission. That body must be abolished as 
20n as possible. May I make an earnest appeal to the Govern- 
ent and smaller towns and farmers on the Platteland on behalf 
' African wages, domestic servants in particular. Pre-war 
ages simply cannot serve now. Yet the majority of domestic 
fvants and farm labourers are still earning pre-war wages. 
his is very cruel and unfair and the Government must see to it 
fore the people become desperate. It is becoming harder and 
irder to get people to take up farm work and farm labourers as 
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a whole are losing that fine humble spirit which was their 
characteristic. They need more cash in wages as well as meat 
and other forms of rations. 

THE AFRICAN SOLDIER’S PAY. 

I regret to say that the African soldier's pay according to the | 
report of the Select Committee still leaves him practically where 
he was. The President-General went to Cape Town to give 
evidence on our behalf and stressed the importance of removing 
the differences in pay between Africans and other non-Europeans 
who are serving in the army. ‘The Government should know 
that the problem of dealing with disgruntled soldiers and 
dependents after the war wil! not be an easy one and although 
they appear to be satisfied at present I know that they are com- 
plaining against the differentiation. It is our duty to plead for 
the African who is also making the supreme sacrifice. 

WHAT AFRICANS ARE FIGHTING FOR. 

What I have just said leads naturally to the most important 
question of all “‘ What Africans are fighting for.’ I have al- 
ready said that we believe that the Allies are fighting in order to 
maintain the principles of Christian civilization. I wish to add 
that it is our duty to defend the land of our forefathers from an 
outside attack, I am sorry for those people who think that 
when the Japanese take over South Africa we shall have better 
treatment. The Japanese are now a totalitarian state. They 
have nationalised everything and even religion, which means 
that they have a State-god just like the Germans. Surely we 
should not like any Government to dictate to us which way 
we were to worship God, as would be the case if we came under 
any totalitarian state. It is true Japanese are Non-Europeans, 
so are the Chinese, and what reasons have we to think that they 
are better people than the Chinese whom they are slaughtering 
aggressively ? 

I think our duty lies in helping the Government to win the 
war and then if the Government still persists in its policy of 
repression after the war consider what to do then. 

I know like anybody else that although we are fighting for 
Democracy we do not enjoy democratic rule in this country, but 
I look with hope to the influence that will be exerted by America 
and Russia towards our rights, as I think that if the Allies win a 
New Oxder of Government will be brought about which will 
place all weaker nations under 2 joint mandate controlled by an 
international judicial system. 

I cannot believe that after so many declarations have been 
made on post war reconstruction any Government will} be 
allowed to practise any form of slavery. I refer to such state- 
ments as appeared under the heads: 

(1) Malvern, (2) Atlantic Charter, (3) Society of Christians 
and Jews, (4) The ten points by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Archbishop of Westminster, Moderator of the Free Church 
Council and the Archbishop of York ; (5) The Social Security 
Code; (6) The Christian Council of South Africa. 

I say this in spite of my knowledge of European diplomacy. 
I say we shall have something to quote when we claim our free- 
dom and citizenship rights. And fof the present I wish to put 
forward the following suggestions as a working proposition : 

(1) A vigorous campaign to unite our people under the 
African National Congress leadership, with Dr. Xuma at the 
head. : 

(2) To educate our people against revolutionary agitation. 
Strikes and such like measures must be avoided and if they are 
necessary should be the last resort after all constitutional and 
peaceful methods of seeking redress have been employed. Un- 
fortunately some of our people carry sticks when they strike. 

(3) To prepare a Statement of our Bill of Rights as our 
Atlantic Charter on the lines suggested by the President General 
for the Peace Conference. 

(4) Toseck an effective way of co-operating with our European 
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friends on our initiative. This in my opinion could be done by 
establishing in Congress a new department with a secretary 
whose duty would be to bring together into some sort of organi- 
sation those Europeans who are willing to assist the African to 
gain complete freedom and citizenship. We have such Euro- 
peans among all the White races in the country, . 

(5) To adopt Christianity and follow Christ as our national 
Leader, In that way we shall be led to realise that the only 
Kingdom which if accepted by the nations will save the world 
from future wars is the Kingdom of God. For if we acknow- 
ledge the Fatherhood of God it stands to reason that we should 
also acknowledge the brotherhood of man in Christ. 


The Gold Mining Industry : Investigation into Wages 0 
| African Labourers... .- |. 5 aa 


"THE gold mining industry has-been immune from criticism 
: for a long time. The enormous size of the industry, its 
known efficiency, and the extent to which South Africa is 
dependent upon it, have shut most people’s mouths. The 
great service the mines, and especially their very able engineer- 
ing staffs, are today rendering to the nation in its war effort, 
moreover, makes anything in the nature of an attack upon them 
at the present time seem, to say the least, ill-timed. Yet the 
Government has thought it necessary to investigate one parti- 
cular aspect of the mines’ activities, namely, the wages paid by 
the industry to their African labourers. Under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Justice Lansdown, the Native Mine Wage Commis- 
sion has been taking evidence. The main features of the situa- 
tion, as we understand it, are these :— 

Today, the gold mines have.a justly earned reputation for the 
good treatment of their African workmen. The relations be- 
tween their European and African workers on the whole are good 
and in many cases would appear to be most friendly. The food 
of the African labourers is in most mines of a quality and variety 
better even than the scale laid down by Government. The 
mine hospitals and the medical care generally are of a high 
standard—are, in fact, in many instances models of what such 
things ought to be. 

Before we begin to look into the wage question, however, it is 
well that we should remind ourselves that the mines’ care of 
their African labourers has not always been of so creditable a 
character. Thirty to forty years ago, the mine labourers’ diet 
was of so poor a quality that—in the earlier years especially— 
large numbers of the labourers suffered from scurvy, many 
severely, and a not inconsiderable number fatally. The medical 
care was often casual, most of the doctors having also European 
practices which claimed their first attention.. The compound 
hospitals were under the care of European men, who were not 
required to hold any kind of nursing or other certificate, and, 
under them, the work was done by untrained Native men. 
Deplorable things happened in these hospitals. Sick Natives 
were terrified to enter some of them. At that time, too, assaults 
by White miners upon their Native assistants were common, 
and African labourers were not infrequently defrauded by White 
miners of their pay. 
held, and in the years that followed, the mines carried out far- 
reaching changes. Whcle-time medical officers were appointed. 
The labourers’ diet was radically reformed. The men’s health 
improved. Thousands ef African labourers were given first-aid 
training for the Red Cross certificate. The admirable system of 
medical care that we see today came into being. 

Our reason for recalling those unhappy times is that it was 
during that thoughtless, callous period, when African labourers 
were regarded as mere units ofa labour force, rather than as 
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I want to conclude this address by calling upon every deleg} 
here to apply himself or herself seriously’to ‘the task before t/ 
conference. Our people are looking for a lead. “ They can seet 
finger of God pointing, but without a proper ledd they canm 
follow the direction. We must be thankful that our country | 
far has been saved from the dreadful horrors of this‘war. "Wh 
we are looking forward to winning the war let us not forget t i 
those who are doing the fighting for us look to us to make cc 
ditions good for them so that when they return they will Ic 
upon their sacrifices as worth while. This is what they me 
when the great statesmen of our country talk of Winning 7 
Bae Aas 2. 


a 


| 


human beings ; it was then, in that atmosphere, that: the way 
scale was fixed which, with unimportant. modifications, has al 
in operation ever since, and which is now being called in qu 
tion. . : (fee o| 
At the end of the year 1912, the majority of thé mines came 
an agreement among themselves that no one of them would 
more to its African workers than certain fixed figures for t! 
different categories. In particular, the schedule drawn ¥ 
“‘ provided that certain classes of Natives were to be paid suc 
rates that the average pay of that class of Native on any mm 
should not exceed 2s. 3d. a shift” (Report of Native Grievana 
Enquiry 1913-1914). This was known as the “ maximum avera: 
clause.” In other words, the mines, with their huge resource 
combined against their African employees, knowing that thet 
employees could not defend themselves by combining agaim 


their employers, because going on strike on the part of Africa: 


was a criminal offence, punishable by fine and imprisonmer: 
It does not seem to have occurred to anyone at the time that) 
would have been only fair to impose some legal restraint upa 
employers to prevent them taking advantage of Africans thi 
fettered by the law. Ifthere-had been any means for restrainim 
the mines from taking this action, those mines offering bett! 
pay and better. conditions would have got the best workers, ar 
an upward movement of wages would almost certainly hay: 
followed. As a matter of fact, certain. mines. were alreac 
paying better wages, andthe drastic cuts they. were. the 
obliged to make in their wage scales resulted in the loss to the: 
and to the industry of a number of “ highly efficient workers.” 
The average cash wage today of African labourers on the go! 
mines, ‘‘ 2s, 3.6d. a shift for the undergound Native.and 2s. 1+ 
for the surface Native” (evidence of Gold Producers Committe: 
is practically the same as that of the old “* maximum averag 
clause.”’ The wage has been static for thirty years. Durir 
that period the price of gold has shot up; dividends have riser: 
the White miners’ pay has gone up. The African mine labours 
alone remains clamped down to the old ‘‘ maximum average 
figure. The arrangement, of course, has kept down workin 
costs. It has enabled rich mines to pay higher dividends tha 
they could otherwise have paid. It has enabled. low-grad 
mines to be carried on at a profit, which could not otherwis 
have been carried on at all. The smallness and the fixity of 4 
African mine labourers’ wage have in fact become-.a vest 
interest of all the other parties concerned in the gold mini 
enterprise—shareholders, White miners, even the Treasur’ 
No doubt it is the realization that this is an unwholesome, nee 
say dangerous, situation, that has led the Government, even 
this time of emergency, to have it thoroughly examined. — |) 
inequity is too glaring. — : 53 ees 
The fact is not denied-that-the wage is now,.and all along hi 
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have to support their families upon it, but that they have 


3s would seem. a monstrous proposition, in fact an insult. 
ere it is, and the best that the mines’ representative can 
for it is “that that has been the economy of the industry 
se the beginning. Why should the industry not take advan- 
= of the position which exists in the country ?” ignoring the 
- that it has been the gold mining industry more than any 

agency—more, indeed, than all the other agencies put 
ether—which has been responsible first for establishing and 
*r that for maintaining “the position which exists in.the 
intry,”’ and that, when Union labour is scarce, the gold mining 
ustry moves heaven and earth to find more cheap labour 
m outside the Union, rather than be driven to resort to the 
linary expedient of offering better wages. aaa ae es 
f it is argued that, though high-grade mines could no doubt 
ord higher wages, the existence of low-grade mines makes it 
essary to keep the wage level low, the answer that comes to 
eo man’s mind is that, if it has been possible, during a 
ole generation, for mines, rich and poor, to bunch together 
the purpose of squeezing their poorest employees, it should 
e been equally possible, and a more honourable course, for 
*m to have bunched together to level out their profits, leaving 
sir African labourers free to improve their position’ as oppor- 


a 


} Pity arose. ae 
whe present wage scale for African workers in the gold mines 
a legacy from a bad past. It is out of keeping with ‘the 
ogressiveness and humanity which now characterise the mines’ 
M@Ministration in so many other matters. Moreover, as the 
3 pass and the population in the reserves increases, . it is 
coming more and more difficult for African mine labourers to 
€ part-honorary service to the gold industry. Many of them 
anot now get land. Even though living in the reserves, their 
nilies have in many cases to buy all their food. 
THE DEFERRED PAY SYSTEM : A SUGGESTION 
, FOR SOMETHING BETTER. 
he deferred pay system is voluntary. Mine labourers who 
pose can have part of their pay saved up by the mines and 
mitted to them on their return home at the end of their con- 
ysct. A lump sum is then at their disposal which may be used 
¥ pay off debts or perhaps to buy cattle. The system has been 
Zreat value in protecting men from city sharks and from their 
»™m extravagant impulses. Seat 
fe would suggest, however, that a much better system is the 
€ in operation in the army, by which during the men’s absence. 
sir wives are paid regular maintenance allowances. We 
now, of course, that objection will be made to any proposal that 
bimilar system should be applied for the benefit of all African 
Hine labourers’ wives, It will be said to be impracticable on 
icount of the numbers although in individual cases the practice 
jalready being followed. The system, however, is so valuable, - 
deed so humanly necessary, that the possibility of making it 
impulsory should be most carefully considered. In the case 
j the army, with Africans as with Europeans, the system is 
forking ; and in these days of scarcity and high cost of food, it is 
iving thousands of families from distress. 55 per cent. of all 
ifrican gold (and other) mine workers in the Witwatersrand 
€a are married. Some remit voluntarily, but we submit that 
Le liberty to do what they like with their earnings should, as-in: 
|e army, be limited by the obligation to support their families. - 
’e suggest ; 

(1) that an increase of sixpence a shift be made in the African 
‘ine worker’s wage ; and : 
(2) that this increase, plus an equal amount from the existing 
age (voluntary for existing contracts, compulsory for all-new 
mtracts) be remitted monthly by the mines to the wives of 
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et sources of income at their homes. To a White employee;:: 
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married: African. labourets-and to the parents of the younger men 
(if dependence is proved), the' entire clerical cost of doing so 


“beinig"made‘a charge upon the industry. 


_ An industry which removes labourers from their families 
under long-térm contracts ig urider the’samé moral obligation as 
ee army to make certain that the men’s dependents are ‘provided 

or. aed ess 5e3 Kee ; “Yi wad eareese! olin <7 Rae 

°(3). At the time of the 1912 agteement, mines which’ had 
been paying African workers’ railway fates ceased to do‘so, and 
thereafter, until quite recently, non-payment of fares remained 
the rule. A short tinie ago the’ mines began to’ pay fares, but 
only those to the mites,’ Tt is most desirable that the cost of 


Afri¢an labourérs’ ‘fares to their homes at. thé conclusion of their 


contracts, as well as their fares to the Reef, should’be a charge 
upon the mines. Failure to return home at the end of a ten to 
twelve months’ contract is apt to be the beginning of permanent 
wife and family desertion. The importance of this provision is 
shown by Article 13 of the Contracts of Employment (Indigenous 
Workers) Convention 1939 which reads : ‘‘ Every worker who is 
a party to a contract and_who has been brought to the place of 
employment hy: the.employer or by any person acting on behalf 
of the employer shall have the right to be repatriated at the 
expense of the employer to his place of origin or engagement. . - 
on.the expiry of the period of service stipulated in the contract 
-..: « The expenses of repatriation shall include travelling and 
subsistence expenses during the journey” (The International 
Labour: Code, 1939 p. 508). . South Africa has not ratified this 
Convention and therefore is not bound by it. But here we have 
the judgment of a body that is fully representative of the govern- 
ments, employers and workers of the world and whose decisions 
are not arrived at without the most careful consideration, based 
upon a full knowledge of the facts. A State or an industry which 
ignores such a finding is taking upon itself a grave responsibility. 
The above-mentioned proposals are obviously in themselves 
inadequate, They are to be regarded as first steps, intended to 
introduce the necessary changes with gradualness. The figures 
mentioned under (1).and (2) would require to be doubled, after 
an. interval of perhaps six months. © =) 0 
-This-great employers’ combine cannot now be -uncombined. 
The days of laissez-faire are past. African. trade-unionism 
would be the natural counter-balancing factor, if it were legalised 
and-had_ gained. strength.- Until that time arrives, “some 
degree. of Government: intervention is called ‘for. “An industry 
that makes such enormous demands upon the working power of 
the country must be. prepared to, allow..Government to insist 
upon .reforms; - : cog 
ee 


eae 


“That element of tragedy which lies in the very fact of 
frequency, has not yet wrou ght itself into the coarse emotion of 
mankind ; and perhaps our frames could hardly bear much of it,’ 
If we had a keen vision and feeling of all ordinary human life, 
it would be like hearing the grass grow and the squirrel’s heart 
beat,-and we should: die of that roar which lies on the other side 
of silence. As it is, the quickest 6f us walk about. well wadded, 
with stupidity.” OE Bee Se es 

—-George Eliot. . 
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Mines Native Wages Commission 
EVIDENCE OF PROFESSIONAL ECONOMISTS. 


D® J. N. Reedman, Senior Lecturer, Department of Com- 
merce, University of the Witwatersrand, and Mr. P. H. 
Guenault, Senior Lecturer in Economics, gave evidence in their 
private capacity before the Native Mine Wages Commission. 
Replying to the chairman, Mr. Justice Lansdown, Dr. Reed- 
man said the ethical aim of economics was the happiness of the 
whole people of a State. The cheapness of the Native labour on 
the gold mines had brought no compensating economic benefit 
to the Natives themselves, nor had there been very much benefit 
to the mass of the people, apart from the small classes which had 


exclusive privileges. 


LABOUR EFFICIENCY. 


Dr. Reedman said he did not entirely accept the argument 
that low wages had been absolutely essential to the mining 


development which had taken place. 


He agreed that the costs per ton milled were unequalled in any 
similar industry in the world. The mines had not been forced 
to organise their industry on the basis of higher Native wages, as 
would have been the case if Natives outside the Union had been 


refused permission to come to the Witwatersrand. 


Replying to Mr. A. A. Moore, a commissioner, Dr. Reedman 
said that an increase in Native wages would be a motive for 
increased production. There was, however, no incentive to 
increase the wages as long as cheap labour could be obtained 
The country had no business to maintain 
a major industry at the present margin if the industry did not 


from the territories. 


support a decent standard of life for the Native labourers. 
: MINE TAXATION. 


e considered there should be a remission of taxation to some 
extent, conditional upon an improvement in Native wages. Not 
much of the revenue derived from mine taxation was spent for 


the benefit of the Natives. 

He based the words “‘ the entrenched position of the European 
workers on the mines, on the recent demand by these miners for 
a 30 per cent. increase of wages. If something were not done 
now for the Natives, it would be too late after the war, when the 
price of gold might fall. 

Better Native wages would not only increase production but 
bring about an expansion of secondary industry which in turn 
would attract skilled Native labour. That would not throw the 
European out of work. 

If the European worker secured a 20 per cent. increase in 
wages, that would strengthen the argument of the mines that 
they could not afford an increase to the Natives. 


There was a shortage of Native labour at a low wage, but 1 
at a high wage. 
He held there was “chronic under-employment” amc 
Natives in the Union and a shortage of Native labour at 1 
prices wanted by the mines, the farmers and others. Und 

employment was a misuse of labour. 
Rand Daily Mail, July 76. 

MINES’ MONOPOLY. 

The entrenched and privileged position of White work 
operated to the disadvantage of Natives, since the latter w: 
excluded from skilled employments which they were potentia 
quite capable of undertaking. 4 

On the question of the monopoly position of the mines w 
regard to the hiring of labour, the existing wage rate had 
special economic virtue. It was a highly artificial rate, bes 
greatly dependent on the monopoly power of the mines 
recruiting labour with the privilege which the mines enjoyed 
importing labour. 

The system of migratory labour maintained the workers in | 
unorganised and weak bargaining position, while the mines, 
the other hand, had been able to form a close organisation wi 
the elimination of competition between individual mines for t 
purchase of Native labour. 

It was not in the interests of the community to expand t 
gold mining industry at the expense of low wages, for the con 
munity had a vital interest in the maintenance and improveme 
of the standard of life and working efficiency of its population. 

The system of migratory labour, on which the mines had be) 
considerably developed, conflicted with the interests of t 
community at many points. It had had very deleterious effee 
on the rural life of the Natives, without the compensatd 
advantages of building up a stable urban life. 

The migratory system led to low wages, not adequate | 
support a family, and thus concentrated poverty in the rus 
areas where the workers’ families lived. _At the same time, t 
flow of male labour from the reserves resulted in an econom 
deterioration of the reserves themselves, which were no long 
self-supporting agriculturally. 

The Natives had been excluded from the increased prosper! 
that had come to gold mining. The effect of the mining indust 
depressing Native wages to the extent it had, had been one of t 
most important factors in preventing the development of efficiel 
labour throughout the country.—From the Star report, July 1 
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Bechuana in the Middle East 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHAPLAIN’S DIARY. 


CIRCULAR LETTER NO. 7. 


From Capt. the Rev. A. Sandilands, cjo Deputy Chaplain General, 
G.H.Q., Middle East Forces. 


7th December, 1942. 

Sa We are still getting wonderfully mild weather, and are 
very glad ; even if the winter is keen, it is already shorter than it 
was last year, for by this time there had been snow and rain and 
real hard winter. The men too are better housed and clothed 
than last year, so although they express their apprehensions 
about the serame (cold) which is “‘ killing *’ them, they ought to be 
much better off than a year ago. For some days it has been 
more like early October than early December ; snow there is, 


but it is only on the heights, and has a long way to come dow 
yeas Se . 
Yesterday was Sunday, (13th December : I am continuing tht 
later by some days than its commencement.) I got up at ha 
past six, when it was quite light, and had a shower-bath ar 
breakfast. It was a lovely morning, and quite a hard fros} 
clear sky and bright sun. I got off, after breakfast, abo 
quarter to eight, for the hour’s run to a company I had promis¢ 
to take morning service with...... The service finished, wey 
on with the particular job I had come for, viz., to explain to th 
men about their denominational status in the army, with a vie} 
to its being changed officially. For this is the ‘“ heathen 
company I have mentioned in a former letter. It is a Bakwe 
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mpany (Livingstone would have written them “ Bakwain,”) 
i@jsecond one from that part; but unlike the first one, which 
vs all the men as having some Christian attachment, most 
mhem to the L.M.S., and some to the Church of England 
fich has a small mission there,) and some to the Lutheran and 
© to the “Church of God,” this company shows (in the 
’s “* Pay books,’’) that nearly all are “ heathen,” or “ pagan.” 
ere are only thirteen who belong—officially—to the L.MLS., 
# eleven I think to the C. of E. It was obviously wrong, and 
have prepared the way to have it changed officially, which is 
if quite as easy as it looks...... 
mVhen this was finished, I-had a cup of tea in the company 
erly room, and then got back to my headquarters, whence I 
started in the morning, for lunch. It was rather a rushed 
ir, as I had another service some miles in the other direction, 
wo, and had to hurry off not to be late for it. This time it 
96 the first of the Serowe companies, or rather half of it, for it is 
ded just now. The day was still beautiful, and we had a 
@ade service in the open near the roadside. A bit noisy, with 
@ising cars and lorries, but we managed quite well. That 
Sshed, off to the other half of the company, some five miles 
ay. I had Gaebolokwe with me, who is the church leader 
ml who takes the catechumen class. Had sent word by the 
‘@artermaster, Ness, an hour before, that I would be along, for 
tad not been able to send earlier intimation of the arrangements. 
‘tid an interesting afternoon : Sgt. Jubilee, of Serowe, a stalwart 
@¢the Serowe church, met me, and with both him and Gaebolo- 
‘)@e in the car we went round to first one and then another of the 
frding detachments, who are camped near their job. 
‘@This is Friday, 18th December, a week before Christmas : 
‘@lather still more like October than December—for which we 
“# all very grateful. Nearly all our Bechuana men are now 
stone huts with iron roofs which have been in process of con- 
Siuction for some time—they are no longer in tents. We have 
ftched the ‘‘ Wogs,” as the local people are universally called 
W believe it is a Kipling contraction, originally, for “ Worthy 
@hiental Gentleman !”’) building these huts, for some months, 
d wondered if they would be ready before the snow and rain 
me in force. In a few cases they are not finished yet. The 
WWog ” Jabour—most of the people are of Arab blood, but the 
“lages in this valley vary considerably, and some are Christian 
*#d many Mohammedan, often with feuds between—is employed 
®nerally by contractors, to whom the army put some jobs: 
is picturesque, but not very efficient, and consists of men and 
dmen, indeed also of boys and girls. The women wear thin 
M>ousers with a funny little frill above the foot, skirts of some 
“rt or other from the knee up: often they go barefoot, even in 
Ye winter. 
i Nearly a month ago (how the time is passing) I went to 
) 
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sit 1981 company, which is the fifth of the Serowe companies, 
_ is as far from here as the men’s original training place was 
> om Serowe itself : but there is a good road, and I did the jour- 
/:y in six hours, stopping only for some tea from a thermos. 
hat too was a Friday. The day before, Thursday, I had spent 
Fie evening with the Assistant Chaplain General, a Col. Ainsley 
ones, and the Bishop (Anglican) in Jerusalem, who was touring 
ound. .... This Sunday morning the Bishop was to take the 
%ervice, so I marched down with the company, and after the 
trea Commander had read the lesson from the desk, I read it in 
vetswana to our men..... Next morning, Monday, he (the 
jishop) left early with the A.C.G., as he had lecture appoint- 
ments on the Tuesday. Later in the day he parted from the 
.C.G. and proceeded in his own car homewards. In the late 
»fternoon the car crashed into a train at a level crossing, and the 
‘ishop was killed—-other two in the car escaped... . A quiet, 
iracious, scholarly man of about fifty—he leaves a wife and one 
‘mall boy barely school age...... 
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“Twice I spent the night far out of town where detachments of 
our men were guarding lonely places, miles over the flat not- 
infertile plain. Sometimes the road was muddy and very 
bumpy, and sometimes culverts were being built over small 
streams crossing the road, which meant wet or muddy detours 
before the road was regained. Sometimes one passed a “ tell,” 
one of those great mounds, often artificial, which are the remains _ 
of old old towns that have decayed, that were built on the heap 
of ruins of still older decayed towns, Some of them yield 
interesting excavation finds. Some of them still have the typical 
curious mud beehive Arab dwellings of this part of the country, 
sometimes on top of the tell, sometimes round its foot. Then 
after miles of flat or rolling country, are some buildings with no 
occupants but Bechuana guards. They live in good quarters, 
with good roofs and walls and a concrete floor, and their rations 
come three times.a week by lorry, so the sergeant and the cook 
have got to see to it that it is not all eaten the first day. Rations 
are good too, for the most part. On these occasions I took 
nothing with me but half a loaf and a tin of bully beef, and for 
supper ate the bully and dry bread and had some tea of the boys’ 
making, and for breakfast some mealie porridge, bread and tea. 

8 a 2) % 
22nd December, 1942. 

Last week I was away for three days. The occasion was a 
Chaplains’ Conference at the American university, called by the 
Assistant Chaplain General, who is in charge of all the chaplains 
of this area, and whom I mentioned in my last letter. This 
conference was held to discuss the subject of Union or Reunion 
of the churches... .. Sunday was a delightful day, one of the 
wonderfully clear sunny days we have been getting of late. I 
got up at six—frosty morning—had showerbath and then break- 
fast and got off in the car, with Tebele, my new batman, at 7.30. 
f was going to the two Bakwena companies, which happen to be 
quite close together just now, some 22 miles from here. . . Then 
back here for a hasty lunch and off again in the other direction, 
to -~,where we had the first service in the new church hut which 
was set aside the day before. I had gone out on the Saturday 
morning and hung up wires for lamps, and arranged the twenty 
benches they had granted us. It is a hut that will do us beauti- 
fully ; about fifty feet long by perhaps sixteen wide : stone white- 
washed walls and a curved corrugated iron roof : four windows 
down each side, unglazed, fitted with wooden hinged shutters or 
doors. Concrete floor, nice and level. So there, at two, with the 
first Serowe company (or rather with half of it,) we had the first 
service, and very nice it was to have them in the nearest thing we 
have had to a church since we left home. The rest of the after- 
noon I spent some miles further on at the other half of this same 
company, having a pleasant little service in the open air with 
Jubilee and Molwa’s brother and some fifty other men : and then 
back in the gathering dark for the first evening service in the 
new church hut. It was a success...... Burley, Anglican padre 
twenty miles away, was up here the other evening, so I met him 
and took him to dinner at the club, and we discussed Christmas 
services. 

® % & » 
20th January, 1943. 

Christmas came on the heels of the last epistle, and was a busy 
and a very happy day. Morning service at 8.30 with the Be- 
chuana men, from 1975 company, Kanye men ; then the English 
service at 10 at which there were about fifty or sixty present. 
We had rather expected more, but that made quite a sufficient 
number, and the singing went exceptionally well, and I know 
that many there appreciated the service very much. A few 
Americans were present. Then off down the road some ten 
miles to Donaldson’s company, Bangwato men, where his half- 
company and another Bangwato half company foregathered for 
a service. What a lovely morning it was! The usually fine 
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weather. surpassed itself.on Christmas day—clear. and- windless, 
snow on. the upper heights of the ringes but warm still, sunlight 
all. day. where we. were. We had it in the open air,.- of course, 
and it was nota bit,too cold. standing hatléss for half an hour. 
We. had a good. service, and. at: it. some. “ tickets ” ag and Mark’s 
Gospels were given out to. several new: ‘catechiy ns. ag 
the Serowe. men: .And then. I got into‘the car and. get away. 
back to — for lunch. Siac : 
After lunch I had jaid on a. ‘round, ‘of visits to ‘some, sinall 
detachments of men in, the, vicinity, from. the Kanye company, 
who are tied: to their-jah and don’t: get about,-much... The 
Adjutant,.Freeman, thought, he. would like to. come. with.) né,.S0. 
we went out same five miles ta the. first,.and. spent- about, a A wr. 
there, giving them | a.! few: words,” 
them books. A. 
days. previously, . Sioa £6 worth, and. BS ae them. till fence 
day,..and then they. all disappeared.” Finishing there at_3, we 
went on to. another, small detachment, and spent a little while 
with them, .and:then_back | to tea: after. tea I got the lamp’ into 
the car, and the inevitable green baok-box, and: ‘ran out to.— some. 
five miles. away, where are, three companies. From. 5.30 till 
6.30 had a service with the men of the first Bangwato company, 
and the ensuing hour another similar service with the men of a 
couple of companies or rather parts of companies, ‘Got, back 
late to. dinner—near ly eight—but as Thad been on my. job all day 
they did. not ‘mind.’ A’very good dinnez it was too... And as T 
had: had a spot, of mail arrived that afternoon, I had ‘one or two 
home letters to read: before J turned in finally about elevén. And 
I. thought. to myself, -“ “Well,” that’s one of the happiest 
Christmases you have spent, and you hardly expected i. : 
From Christmas until the second of the new year, I had one of 
the busiest times I have had yet, of” its sorte, “This was conse= * 
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lots, one from. Mochudi, and’ thre other Serowe men, coming in. 
It meant fitting in. farewell services for each company, and a° 
communion, before they léft, seeing one out at a station, going a" 
longish distance to see one of them—Robert Kgasa’s conipany, 
although he was not with them at the time.” With the company 
that used to have Molwa, wehad a combined ¢ communion service” 
on the last Sunday eyening in the old Year} it was held i in the’ 
new church hut aforeri nentioned, at the end of a busy day, and 
was attended. by all the Serowe men, and the men (Church) from 
a Bakgatla company and a Kanye company... .... 

Cheers !! YU1L Just. in. to-day—* Dear Padre Sandilands, 
Some time back a large consignment of booklets as per copy. 
enclosed arrived ‘so badly covered and package all. broken that I 
was asked to house t the booklets, I reported the matter to’Col., 
Runge and gave him a Specimen booklet. so. that it could be 
ascertained from whence and whither the. cofisignmenit pertained. 
It is suggested that you could use them. If so please tell. 
me, I'll send.on.’ Yours sincerely, R. J Thompson, Chaplain.” 
S54 % “Attached was a copy of Dipabi! So that’s where they 
are,. the missing thousand, about which for four months there 
has been a constant if intermittent stream of lettéfs, ‘Wires, 
answers, letters, wires, answers, from and to us and.most of the ' 
forwarding officers in the Middle East. The books have been. 
roosting down in — at the Union Defence Force Base (He’ is a 
U.D.F. Padre who. writes ,) but when they came there, and who 
took them or consigned them there, and why they got there, and 
how long they have been there, are all still unsolved questions. 
Praise be, they are not lost, for they are very badly wanted now, 
and the former two thousand are long absolutely sold out.. And 
the intimation finds me on the eve of a journey down to the very 
vicinity of the books. 

While I was. away, (two aia in the middle of January), 
visiting a couple of Bangwato companies, I got an unexpected * 


recruit. for the post-war ministry. As a matter of fact, Gaefha- 
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lale (Shoshong, Serowe,) had once applied before to- go into) 
ministry and.train at Loyedale or Fort Hare, but there was 

snag, and we did not have a Bible students’ course rnin 
Tiger Kloof at the time, He has done exceedingly well in| 
army, and been made, as most outstanding and able sergean| 
the company, company sergeant-major. I spent a coupl 
evenings during the five days that I was with his company, v 

him. and the other sergeants (Gape is one—not Mr. Bur 
driver Gape, and Kedikilwe is another), talking and play 
Morabaraba. Gaefhalale had heard from Odirile of the prog 
course for prospective ministerial candidates at Jerusa 
or.some other centre before the troops are demobilised OF: i 
home,.and he wants to join it. So I em sending his name ee 


the.people who are managing these things, for he is quite capa 
of tackling the sort of books that the English candidates will 
ee Tam very glad about it, for he is from the Serowe 
of. the world, where ministers are so badly wanted, and whl 
the ‘church scems to be much weaker than many other plaa 
It is_possible that I will have him made into a catechist Sta 
Sergeant soon, but have not taken steps to do that yet. P 
sonally I had not thought of him for that job, but with his ary 
experience he would be very good indeed I think. I wonder 
there will be some more who can be enlisted in this venture. . 
After that five days I moved on a few miles only to anothi 
Bangwato company, which has recently come. They ha 
Daniel Mpotokwane with them, ex-Serowe teacher and ch! 
leader, and he is the leader of the Christians in the company. a 
It’s nine p.m., and a lot of packing and arranging and selecti! 

and rejecting to "do before I get to bed, so I will need to stop, ) 
I am.off to-morrow morning. The pass is probably snowed 
so I won’t go the route I had thought of, but there is anothe 
I hope to get off about ten or so. Time won't allow me to tell | 
a former three days I spent with the new Bakgatla (Mochu« 
company, where I was met by a lad who was at Tiger Kloof t 
year I was there, and by another who had once done sor 
teaching at Maun. In that company the leader of the church] 
old. Aaron (very common name in south B.P. apparently,) wih 
is cook to the officers’ mess, so has difficulty in getting off in t 
evenings. I was surprised to find that that company is qui 
the most educated of the companies—the church is strong, abou 
twenty members, many of whom have quite high school as 

eaching qualifications, More so than any other company — 
date ; so they ought to go ahead rapidly and well. There a: 
ieee preachers amongst the men, and five or six teachers. : 
will.make a strong company I think, once it gets into the way » 
things and gains experience. 

Good night. _ Last night had a communion in the church hit 
at -—-, mentioned before ; Odirile came in the middle of it, lata 
lorry. had gone to the wrong place for him ; he is to stay in tlt 
midst of these three companies while I am away, and will hav 
some great times in that church hut, especially on Sunda 
evenings, if I know anything.....I took the Mark IV : 26- 
“ So is the kingdom of God. . - seed which a man cast into th 
earth—sleep and rise, night and ‘day, and the seed should sprint 
up and. grow, he knoweth not how: and then he puts in thi 
sickle.” .The interplay of man’s work and God’s gifts, humai 
action and divine potentiality ; and both needed to produce the 
harvest. 

Love to all of you, Tiger Kloof and field. 


yee oe 
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is winter at this time of writing. To judge by current talk 
and the amount of sickness about we are experiencing what 
us a severe winter. The sun is shining brightly just now 
cold west wind which is playing whirligigs with the 
n oak leaves is surely blowing off snow. ‘The poplars are 
ywhere stripped bare of leaves as is their universal winter 
; but those more recent newcomers to South Africa, the 
andas, which in their native habitat are evergreens, do not 
heir burnt-up fronds drop to the ground without a struggle. 
: oaks have shed great quantities of leaves and under two fine 
s we have dug deep pits which soon will be filled and later 
provide some valuable mulch. But the oaks in this land 
th is so different from their ancestral homeland, are not 
imous about the right way to react to our climate, for while 
1e shed their leaves early in autumn others hold on to them 
h longer, so while some are now bare others still carry much 
. 
n the garden also are all the signs of winter. The young 
d-of-paradise trees are now bare sticks, the red salvias and 
“@nas are black, while the nasturtiums and such like tender 
?¥nts have wilted and died after a severe frost. The newly 
ped rose bushes help to give a wintry appearance to the 
Vaden, though a few very small trees which have not been 
‘Whned are in flower. Only the violets and the Iceland poppies 
4@ making a brave and much appreciated showing. Up on the 
Wilside the grass is dry and yellow and on the horizon a grassfire 
(@purning, having probably been set alight by a passing train. 
"@0he farmer’s flat lands which spread out in front of us vary 
atly from field to field. Some await the plough and some are 
e but have been ploughed, but there is a lovely stretch of 
en lucerne and barley which in places is being cut to feed the 
ws and calves. | 
he birds also tell a winter tale. The doves are silent, the 
yws seem disconsolate and have little to say, the hornbills are 
sy among the syringa berries and yesterday I saw a trogon. 
s red breast and dull green back were unmistakable. This 
My bird stays in the forests for most of the year but in winter he 
omes possessed of a strange urge towards buildings erected 
man. Last year I found one flying around inside my work- 
Hop and I thought at first sight that it was a strange sort of 
Wirie but our expert in such things, the Rev. Robert Godfrey, 
it me right about that. Some white egrets are also in a nearby 
»ld—the first time I have seen them in these parts. 
' But a solitary stork on the edge of the lucerne field has all my 
Sterest and sympathy. ‘There are two great gum trees near our 
juse and on summer evenings the crows and herons fight in 
ne for the best perching places, but the storks possess the other 
ize to themselves. In the late evenings we used to watch them 
sme home to roost but with the end of March all save one came 
me no more. The others went away to much-bombed 
farope but this one stayed. We used to take our stand to the 
yest of the tree when the April moon was rising and there against 
he background of the moon on a bare branch was the solitary 
jork. Why he did not go with the others no one can say but 
ethaps he was left behind to report on winter conditions in 
outh Africa. If so it would be interesting to know what 
»mparisons the others will make when they return from war- 
ricken Europe. Similarly some exile from this scene, some 
dier Up North or prisoner-of-war, will perhaps see these 
nes, and be gladdened to be reminded of what winter is like in 
is homeland. Provided only that one is protected from the 
sIld blasts, winter can seem very beautiful. 
* * * 


* 


A week has passed since I wrote the foregoing and now it is 
ring, or we are trying to believe it is. A warm breeze blew 


“- 
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from the west for two or three days and we told one another that 
“the days are lengthening’ and that spring is here. I looked 
up at the oaks and sure enough the leafbuds are swelling and. 
before this is in print the young leaves will have broken through. 
The oak which overseas is bare for almost half the year has here 
in South Africa with old leaves and new ones made the seasons 
meet. In the garden a few linaria have burst into flower and a 
number of larkspurs have pushed up through the soil. One iris 
has come into bloom but this is nothing to write home about for 
the neighbours boast of narcissus and snowdrops and daffodils. 

A peach tree also has put forth a few blossoms but the peaches 
are easily swindled by a little warm weather. Last year they 
blossomed in June and July and were again nipped by frost in 
August. They do not know their Shakespeare : 

“This is the state of man : today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, tomorrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do.” a 

Eager and optimistic humans as well as peach trees are often 
swindled by the course of events. The old adage runs—‘* Cast 
not a clout till May is out,” which originally probably meant the 
May flower or hawthorn, and in this sense we can use it out here. 
But the tall youth who is digging kraal manure into the garden 
soil has got on the khaki shorts he usually reserves for summer. 
Youth can afford these little floutings—youth ventures forth and 
escapes with a laugh where age would pay the price of going ta 
bed with a cold, or worse. 

Yet the feeling of spring is undeniably in the air. Maybe the 
safe return from Up North of a youth of ours who is now a 
seasoned soldier has something to do with it. Maybe its the 
thought that the Government which when I was twenty-five said 
I was not strong enough to carry a rifle is, now that I am over 
fifty, going to trust me with a nice new one after having watched 
me for two years shouldering a carbine which did duty in the 
Boer War. Strange that personal joys should affect our views 
of world events but so it is, for the source of all this spring feel- 
ing is the knowledge that the Russians are doing well against the 
Huns, and the Americans against the Japs, while the great Allied 
Armies which have been spread cut along the African shores of 


the Mediterranean are now plaving a great game with the ball at 


the toe of Italy which is Sicily. Added to all this our General 
Elections are over and all things indicate that we should be on 
the eve of a new era in South Africa. Locally what we are 
experiencing will probably prove to be a false spring—but what 
ofit? Allthings within me urge that in the world of great events 
this that we are now witnessing can be no false sprmg. The 
autumn and the winter have been long and severe and they have 
taken a great toll, but surely the sap is now rising in the trees. 
A modern poet, Owen Seaman, sings for us the right song 
for this Springtime. 
Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life ; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
‘That God has given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In freedom’s crowning hour, 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 
‘*T saw the powers of darkness take their flight ; 
I saw the morning break.” TAS 


Societies, the full-time Secretary of which is the Rev. 
Percy Ibbotson who has been seconded for this work, At a 
recent meeting of delegates from various centres, held at Gwelo, 
many matters of moment were under consideration. The 
following are some of them: 

: . LAND. 

It was intimated that the Native Land Board strongly recom- 
mended that in the regulations for the establishment of Native 
- Urban Areas under the Land Apportionment Act of 1941, 
_ provision should be made: for stands to be held under long 
leases. This would permit Natives to erect their own dwellings. 
- _ The Land Board also intended that it was the policy to lay out 
_ small plots which would be available for elderly Natives retiring 
“from urban life or for Native traders and others who had no 
_ fixed home in the Native Reserve or elsewhere. 
= EDUCATION. 

—__Inreply to a communication the Director of Native Education 
_ had replied that Section 44 of Government Notice 358 of 1939 
- made provision for the establishment of Undenominational 
Schools in industrialized areas in which the large number of 
_ children of school going age makes it impossible for any Mission 
to provide satisfactory educational facilities. It was the Govern- 
ment’s s policy to provide, as circumstances permit, undenomina- 
_ tional schools in urban areas. The provision of undenomina- 
_ tional schools in Native Reserves would be considered when the 
= needs of urban areas had been met. 

__ The Government had secepteds the principle of free primary 
_ education at Undenominaticnal Schools and the extension of 
this principle to Mission Primary Schools was a matter for 
negotiation between Missions and Government. The Govern- 
ment had under consideration a scheme for increased grants to 
‘Missions, and if this scheme was accepted, it was hoped it would be 
A step in the direction of eventual total elimination of tuition fees. 
__ The Director of Native Education further replied that it was 
mot proposed, at present, to extend the Undenominational 
School system beyond industrialized areas but consideration 
was always given to the establishment of a non-Mission school 
under the_aegis of a Native Council provided that a suitable 
a Superintendent could be found for the school. 

EMPLOYMENT OF AFRICANS. 

_ Considerable attention was given to the question of openings 
for Africans in Government andotherservices. It wasintimated 
that the Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Lands, 
had stated that it was understood Dip Supervisors in Native 
Areas would fulfil the functions of Cattle Inspectors and it might 
_be practicable at some future date to employ Africans for the 
_ purpose of these duties. 
__ With reference to employing A fricans as Sanitary and Health 
Inspectors the Medical Director had replied stating that there 
__were no facilities in the Colony for the training of sanitary and 
health inspectors. An attempt was being made to create such 
facilities in Southern Rhodesia for the training of European 
sanitary inspectors. When these facilities had been established 
_ for Europeans an endeavour would be made to make provision 
for the training of Africans. 

In Clerical and other positions in the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment : The Secretary for Native Affairs had replied that many 
Africans were alrcady employed as Interpreters in the various 
offices, and a new grade on the scale £108 to £144 per annum for 
men with special qualifications had come into force 

on Ist April, 1943, 

This reply was considered satisfactory. 

As Postal Assistants: The Postmaster General had replied 
that the development of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
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had nin been aseal on the iy of cote 
staff and there was no doubt the introduction of Africar 
ranks of trained Post Office officials would have serio 
cussions, It was considered the present would be a 1 
opportune time to endeavour to open such channels 
ment of Natives in view of the post-war necessity to 
avenues for the employment of European youths. T 
master General further stated that the Post Office a 
considerable field for the employment of Africans as off 
telegraph messengers, postmen, store boys, line main 
boys and night telephone exchange operators, in addi 
several hundred labourers. It was considered that the ext 
these avenues to include trained Postal Assistants would bet 

There was considerable discussion on the reply of the 
master-General. The reply was considered unsatisfacto 
the following resolution was passed unanimously :— 

“The Council of the Federation having considered the e re 
of the Postmaster-General on this subject, desires to ask 
Minister of Finance if the policy outlined in this reply is 
official policy of the Government. a 

“The Council also desires to represent to the Govern 
that a measure of decentralisation should be undertaken for 
improvement and extension of the Postal services avatlable 
Africans and for the removal of well authenticated compla 
by Africans. The complaints are mainly in two parts (@ 
of facilities at reasonable distances : (6) arbitrary and unhel 
treatment by Postal Assistants. 

“The Council re-affirms its previous representation A 
place should be found for the employment of Africans im serv” 
Africans at Post Offices in more responsible positions than 1 
indicated in the reply.” 

It was decided to appot a deputation to present this reso: 
tion to the Minister of Finance and Minister of Native Affi 
Mr. L. B. Fereday_M. P., Rev. H. Carter and the Organis 
Secretary were appointed ‘to form this deputation. 4 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK AND THRIFT. 

A report was submitted by the Organising Secretary indic 
the result of his investigations and enquiries. The report 
that representations be “made on the following lines :— 

(a) The need for more sympathetic treatment on the pa 
European Postal officials. 

(5) ‘The employment of educated Africans to assist A 
in the transaction of savings bank and other postal bu 

(c) The adoption of some method by which delay in 1 
drawals could be avoided. 

(d) The provision of special facilities for savings bank 
sactions at important Locations on certain days each 

(e) The preparation and circulation of suitable prop 
leaflets in the vernacular. 

(f) A more equitable system for the compilation of i 
At present it is possible to have money deposited for 
weeks without any interest being earned. 

Thrift : The report recommended that a thrift campa 
undertaken among Africans, particularly in urban an: 
urban areas. This campaign to be undertaken by 
Welfare and other Societies, Employers, Missionaries an 
of Native schools, Native Department officials and Thr 
mittees. {t was considered that the campaign should 
linked up with the war effort as this would probably 
understood by Africans. E: 


* * 

The Federation is to be congratulated on its vigila 
commonsense views, and also on securing the service 
Ibbotson as Organising Secretary for a further period 
years. 


Ss . 


‘Dr. John Innes Brownlee 


have to record the passing, at the age of eighty-three, 
of another Kafrarian veteran, Dr. John Innes Brownlee. 
Brownlee was the eldest son of the Honourable Charles 
frownlee, the Gaika Commissioner, and grandson of the Rev. 
yhn Brownlee, one of the pioneer missionaries in Kafraria and 
fe recognized founder of King William’s Town. He took his 
edical course at Edinburgh University ; and, after practising for 
time in the Transkei, he settled in King William’s Town, with 
hich town he continued to be associated till the end of his life. 
Soon after settling in Pirie, I got to know the genial railway 
‘ctor whose beat at that time included.a regular run along 
feline from King William’s Town to Alice; and, when my 
jwn railway-journeys coincided with his, I would be invited 
t) share the companionship of his private coach. Those, for 
Mae, were red-letter days. 
-/@ On such occasions, and often at other times, he displayed 
qithout any sense of his own greatness or superiority the out- 
S:anding wealth of his versatile mind. It seemed as if the 
timate history of the Eastern Province circled around him. 
Wiis grandfather and his father had worthily played their part in 
ae troubled years of war and, more especially, in the tragic 
.¥our of the National Suicide of the Amaxhosa. With the 
@ntrancing history of Kafraria, his mind was stored ; and, in the 
)e-telling of incidents of which he had first-hand knowledge, he 
_sook great delight,—a delight which seemed to reach its climax 
sus he dilated on the doings of the Gaika Commissioner’s faithful 
"servant Go. 
» By nature and by upbringing he was keenly responsive to 
‘verything that concerned the African people. With their 
w:ustoms and their folk-lore he was intimately acquainted ; and, 
when he turned from fact to fancy, and became immersed in the 
J ocal tales of the Uncle Remus type, he still held his listener 
+ spell-bound. 
» Everything in his environment appealed to his open mind; 
yand, in his regular runs along the line, he not only faithfully 
attended to the medical calls made on him by the way, but he 
kept his eyes open to observe every changing feature of the 
landscape, to welcome back the migrants from the north and to 
‘note the flowering of the plants. 
_ The amalind: that skirted the railway-track kept his mind 
* working on their origin and would give rise to a dissertation on 
Sworms. The call of piet-mijn-vrou or the appearance of a stork 
Sor a lesser kestrel would elicit for comparison previous arrival- 
‘dates. The tall flowering agaves or some low-growing rock- 
‘plant would whirl him away on a botanical tour. 
His garden was the repository of gems culled from many 
» fields and a sanctuary for the wild birds that found their way to 
¥town. He loved his flowers ; with what joy he would display at 
“the annual flower-show a Disa in perfect bloom from Table 
* Mountain, and how his eyes gleamed in the centre of his appre- 
| ciative audience. He loved his birds ; what a thrill he had when 
» a trogon came from the forest-depths to visit him at home, or 
) even when a sparrow-hawk looked in on him. 
» To the end of his days he retained an open and enquiring 
) mind ; at every casual encounter with old companions he had 
some further secret to reveal, some fresh discovery to share or 
some new light to bring to bear on some old problem. At a 
Museum Board meeting he was ever ready with relevant com- 
| ments on passing events of scientific interest ; or ; seated beside 
-some kindred soul, he would quietly repeat, with undisguised 
‘relish, the verses he had made on the wagtail, the laughing dove 
_and others of his feathered friends. In the hospital in which he 
passed away, |there hangs in a place of honour his poem of 
thanks, sent after a previous stay as a patient. 
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_ Wherever he was, his presence was a benediction to all around 
him ; he was beloved by all, and in the hearts of those he has left 
behind he lives on still. R.G. 


New Books 


A Plea for the Investigation of the Principles of Religious 
Education. By Sister Frances Mary, C.R. Christian Council 
Study Series, No. 5. (Lovedale Press, 6d.). ae 
“Tt is surely time to cut away the blind taboos that rest on 
religious thought in our seats of learning in ascending scale ; to 
challenge the strange perversity which leaves to chance only 
those things which matter most.” Sister Frances Mary is 
making a plea for research by trained minds into the basis of . 
religious consciousness and into the methods of religious educa- 
tion. The emphasis must lie, not on the compilation of new 
syllabi but on “how to get it across,’ how to reconcile the 
dualism which has vitiated Christ’s teaching, and so bridge the 
gulf between faith and practice, belief and works. The urgency 
of this in relation to the future of national and international 
society has been stressed by our more practical men of affairs, for 
it is felt that Christianity must permeate and inspire the socialised 
society of the future, It is one thing to proclaim the necessity 
of a redeemed society ; it is another to find the means to create it. 

The writer whose experience and knowledge give her an 
authority which must be respected, puts forward three funda- 
mental thoughts and some “ tentative ” suggestions as the basis 
for a discussion of a realist religious education. The first of 
these is that “‘ the great call is to make Christ Incarnate in our 
World on a new scale” ; the second, that “‘ the pattern of our 
world, planned throughout by the same Creator, reveals an 
extraordinary harmony and unity ” and that the world is a whole 
and the spiritual embraces all levels of thoughtand matter. The 
third basic thought is that we should not “‘ torture the child with 
the belief that evilis hisown..... when the Bible so specifically 
relates it to a spiritual enemy” who works through the natural 
tendencies of the human mind. 

In her suggestions for the application of these thoughts to 
religious education, the writer divides school children into three 
age-groups for each of which a different method must be used 
though the principles of integration and education in the sense 
of its derivation remain constant. In the first stage, up to 
approximately Standard III, she demands that the child’s know- 
ledge of goodness should proceed from joyous living and the 
early flowering of the good instinct in himself, not from admoni- 
tion and reproof and by the inculcation of fear and a sense of 
guilt. Such response can only be evoked by God’s love as 
manifested to the child in the love of parent or teacher, by 
contact with happy life and beauty, and by creatively exercising 
his own faculties and inspiration in art, music, movement, 
words. 

The second stage, Standards IV to VI or VII, is more difficult. 
With further development there grows in the child new resist- 
ances, new obstinacies, and new temptations. He displays a 
naughtiness which may become devastating if the adult or 
teacher lose patience, love, or faith in himself and in his aims and 
methods. Any resort by the teacher to recrimination, oppres- 
sive piety, or condemnation will only serve as proof to the child 
of the inadequacy of the attitudes the teacher has been attempt- 
ing to implant. 

In the third, the High School stage, it is essential that the child 
see life as some simple, unified whole, for it is now that he 
becomes very painfully aware of the apparently overwhelming 
forces of evil around him and it is now that he may succumb to 
a base materialism. Again, there must be no pressure or coer- 
cion. The child. must be led to see his own significance in 


aS prophets told for children of about twelve to fourteen. 
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‘elation. to life and to appreciate the life of chic. erik in ae 


around him, in all the fruits of love in joy and beauty in nature, 
_ and in the creative spirit animating the arts of mankind.” 
_ Sister Frances Mary visualizes an integration of religion, 


- education, and life, and the creation by positive methods of a 


whole personality. A really healthy mind cannot emerge if, as 


in the past, religious education is departmentalised or left in 


unskilled hands, for the spirit of Christ is to be found in all the 


joyous activities of the child, and it must be the leaven of all . 


_ education. In this process the teacher is assigned a task of 
_ cardinal importance ; he must have an intellectual, cultural and 
‘spiritual development not frequently met. To the child he is 
the keystone of the bridge between two worlds and an ever 
present exemplar of right living. 
At once eloquent and provocative of. thought, the pamphlet 
fulfills its function admirably. It is, of course, idealistic and 


the writer must be only too well aware of the difficulties which — 


her approach to the subject presents. One hopes, however, 
that she will make a positive and scientific contribution couched 
in the language of modern life and based on her own profound 
Paperienge of religion, life, and Cnr 

; pee Q W. 


* * * 
Herdids of God: Stories of Hebrew Prophets, by J. B. 
- Thonipson Davies. (S.C! ™M. Press, 5/-.) 
_ This volume is described as a book of stories of the Hebrew 
It seems 
to us, however, to be much more than that. It is one of the 
‘finest short introductions we know to the Old Testament, and 
particularly to its prophetic side, from Moses to John the 
Baptist. There is scholarship here, but there is also imagina- 
tion and the power to write simply and with great attraction. 
‘The individual or the class that makes this book their guide for 
_a year of Bible study will come to the end greatly enriched in 
mind and spirit. We cannot praise it too highly. 
as R.H.W.S. 
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_Towards Belief in God. H.H. Farmer (S. C. M. 8/6.) 

This is a very able attempt to show the reasonableness of the 
Christian Faith. It is difficult to say to which “school” the 
-author belongs. Certainly he is neither Barthian nor funda- 
- mentalist. His outlook approximates most closely perhaps to 
that of Dr. John Baillie—a man much in the public eye at the 
» moment. 

Dr. Farmer seeks to establish the position that “there are 
_reasons for belief in God which make such belief as well-grounded. 
as any belief which touches upon ultimate issues can evér be. 
Yet they are not such as to make some adventure of decision 
and self-commitment superfluous. On the contrary, they are 
such that the necessity for such adventure of decision and self- 
commitment can be seen to be an entirely reasonable thing.” 
The approach, which is along the lines of the author’s previous 
book Experience of God, is interesting and likely to provoke the 
reader to further thought on theistic belief in general and the 
‘Christian Faith in particular. 

The book is written in non-technical language. 

It is commended to those who have had some training in 
theology. It will prove a valuable refresher course. 

The theologian will find references to such old class-room 
- friends as Schleiermacher and Otto. And here and there are 
echoes of Descartes ; of the Germans Grisebach, Karl Heim, 
Buber ; and possibly also of Kierkegaard. Further, in the 
section called “The pragmatic element” there is some 
first-rate homiletic material. 

The book is commended also to atheists, agnostics, and the 
like, and that for two reasons. It will show them on what 


"Chien apalagee 
(when next they do b: 


might even convince th of their fallaci us 
The book is most warmly commended | 
layman—the man who of an evening enjoy: 
a man with an informed philosophical r 
and Ley eminently suited to his lames 
a) og * Ae: 
This book is ‘desorbed. as.“ A eS chen 
places, people and events, Societies and Church 
those concerned with the Ecumenical Christian 
Containing as it does 340 pages and embracing the 
well-known writers, it is remarkable value for the sum o: 
crown. Its main first Section is given over to a su 
beliefs, organisations and origins. of the main Coy 
Experts write for each Church. Further sections de 
Ecumenical Movement, Christianity as a Missi Fa 
ree of Christendom, pChristanty and. Judaism, 


ED epadesseaer: Finally, we have a Directory er 
Societies and Perjodicals.. While the book is nabs a 
publication, it deserves a place on the shelves of all who hay 
care for the seariclewitle a of the Church. 
* * = 
OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
Frieze Painting Book: China. A picture book, pain 
story book, frieze. (Livingstone Press, London: 1j-).. 
A First Year "English Primer for Africa, by F. G. French (O 
Press, 5d.). 
First Year English : What and How to Teach, by F. G. ‘Fret 
(Oxford Press. African Edition: 1/3). 
Colour Conflict. Race Relations in Africa. 
London, 2/6). 

The Authobiography of a German Pastor, by Hans P. Bhrenl be 
'(S.C.M. Press, London 6/-). ~ 
Christian Advance: Ideas and Plans for Local-Action, £ 

Hugh C. Warner. (S.C.M. Press, London 2/-). ¥ 
Modern Discovery and the Buble, by F. G. Cawston. (The 
Varsity Fellowship, London 5/- ), 2 
One Church: An Appeal to the Ordinary Christian by. thi 
Bishop of Lichfield. (S.C.M. Press, 9d.). 
United Bible Study : A Course of Nine Studies Fon Bible Stuc 
Circles. Edited by The Rev. A. M. Stibbs, M.A. Vol. I 
(The Inter-Varsity Fellowship, 1/6). | 
The Unity of the New Testament, by Archibald M. Hunte: 
(S.C.M. Press, 5/-). 
Indian Life and Labour in Natal, Edited by Professor H. ¥ 


Burrows. (Institute of Race Relations, Johannesburg, 5 =) 
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Lovedale and .Fort Hare Notes 


Lovedale re-opened for the second session on . 15¢' 
July and Fort Hare on ee 18th. 


* * 


| 
Mr. and Mrs. Molise of Fort Hare left on the 21st ins: 
for Basutoland where Mr. Mohapeloa has been appointed to 


important pests : i 
“ 

Recent visitors to Lovedale have included Mr. and Mrs. Davi: 
Wilson of Shawbury, Miss Giles, East London, Sgt. F. va! 
Niekerk, Mr. Neil Emslie and Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge of th 


Church ‘of Scotland Mission, Togoland, West Africa. 


* * 


. 
| 
|) 


